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roe did not know that more territory could have been obtained in 1819 
(p. 4), nor is it correct to say (p. 4) that "Texas was surrendered to 
obtain Florida", perhaps the author's favorite idea, expressed in the 
subtitle and insisted upon in the text ; Tyler's plan was not " to gain 
Texas and California by bartering Oregon (p. 118) ", and France never 
claimed Oregon (p. 87), nor does Greenhow, cited as authority, say so. 
Ashburton's attitude toward Oregon would have been made clearer by 
reference to his instructions, which are in print. Pakenham's proposal 
to Calhoun of August 26, 1844, while rejected the same day, was but 
the beginning of a negotiation lasting for months (p. 123). The propo- 
sal to arbitrate the Oregon question had been made by Pakenham as 
early as January, 1845 (p. 125), and Calhoun's position in February, 
1846, was not essentially different from that held by him while Secretary 
of State (p. 126). Ivan the Terrible reigned from 1533, not 1547 
(p. 103), the Russo-American treaty of 1824 was not signed by "John 
Quincy Adams as President" (p. 106) and the Gadsden Purchase was 
originally much more than 45,000 miles in extent before the Senate 
reduced it by amendment (p. 347). But to prolong the list would be to 
imitate the classical exercises with D'Aubigne and Thiers. 

All in all, one's judgment must be that the performance fails to 
measure up to the hopes aroused by the glowing preface. In so far as 
the history of American expansion has to do with diplomacy it must be 
written with constant mindfulness of the maxim audietur et altera pars. 
Until the examination of the Mexican and other archives, now so auspi- 
ciously begun, has been completed, we must not expect a definitive history 
of this important, but assuredly no longer neglected, period. Certainly 
Mr. McElroy has not brought us nearer the desired goal. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

Samuel F. B. Morse: his Letters and Journals. Edited and supple- 
mented by his Son, Edward Lind Morse. Illustrated with 
Reproductions of his Paintings and with Notes and Diagrams 
bearing on the Invention of the Telegram. In two volumes. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1914. 
Pp. xxi, 440 ; xvi, 548.) 

This book is in reality a life of Morse, written by his son, Edward 
Lind Morse. The story is told in great part through extracts from 
letters and selections from journals, but narrative, at first merely sup- 
plementary and explanatory, becomes more frequent and important as 
the work progresses, and in the later periods when Morse had become 
a figure of international importance, it is the dominant feature. 

The career of Morse is of two quite distinct and very different parts. 
In volume I. we have the beginnings — in middle life — of a painter; in 
the second volume the beginnings — in middle life — the struggles, and 
the final triumph of an inventor. In the earlier letters there is much 
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about Benjamin West and Washington Allston, and we get glimpses of 
Copley, and later of Thorwaldsen, Horace Vernet, and Turner; but 
there is little evidence, either during Morse's three years (1812-1815) 
as an art student in London, or during the later period (1830-1833) 
which he spent in painting in the Louvre and in the Italian galleries, of 
any profound impression made upon his mind by the great masters, or 
of any susceptibility to the artistic atmosphere of the time. 

And yet Morse had undoubtedly unusual aptitude for painting. 
Within a year of his arrival in London he received a gold medal frtom 
the Society of Arts. His Dying Hercules, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy while he was still an art student, and the strength of the com- 
position of many of his later portraits which are admirably reproduced 
in these pages, rather than anything he says about art, seem to justify 
the confidence which he frequently expressed in his early days but never 
finally realized, that he had in him the making of a great painter. 

During his two earlier visits to Europe Morse made many interest- 
ing acquaintances, and the names, if too often little more, of Lamb, 
Coleridge, Samuel Rogers, Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Wil- 
berforce, Abernethy, Lafayette, Alexander von Humboldt, and other 
famous men of the times, appear in his letters. 

The War of 1812, which began and ended during his first residence 
in London, is the subject of much comment, and the letters of that period 
are of particular interest at the present time. On page 92 (vol. I.), for 
example, Morse recounts a conversation with Henry Thornton, M.P., in 
which Thornton stated that the British object in the Orders in Coun- 
cil was the Universal monopoly of commerce, but that America ought 
to have considered the circumstances of the case, and that Great Britain 
was fighting for the liberties of the world. 

It would be hard to find a parallel to Morse's experience in 1832. 
He set sail for home an American artist of middle age returning from 
a prolonged stay in the European galleries and full of plans for the 
painting of future masterpieces. He landed in New York the inventor 
of the telegraph, and entered forthwith into a new, strenuous, and 
wholly unpremeditated career. 

The decade ending in 1843 with the appropriation by Congress of 
the funds with which to build the experimental line between Washington 
and Baltimore, and with Morse's triumphant demonstration of the prac- 
ticability of his system, is the most appealing and dramatic period of his 
life. Throughout these ten long years he struggled ceaselessly and with 
singlemindedness, amid increasing poverty due to the necessary neglect 
of his only means of subsistence, to develop his invention and to prove 
its usefulness. The subsequent period of long-continued and bitter liti- 
gation to establish his rights and to secure his interests, and even the 
final years of prosperity during which fame, honor, and international 
recognition were his, lack the intense interest of that time of stress and 
desperate endeavor. 
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As a portrait of the man this work is admirable; and although not 
free from a certain bias which is natural enough when we consider that 
the author is a son of the personage described, it is doubtless essentially 
accurate. The pervading strain of Puritan piety and a certain simplicity 
of nature, which were among Morse's most striking characteristics, are 
amply displayed. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that there should be even less of elec- 
tricity in the account of Morse the inventor than of art in that of Morse 
the painter. All that pertains to art is regarded as literature; all except 
the vaguest generalities concerning science is deemed mere technical 
" shop ". To the reader of these pages it will nevertheless be clear that 
the transition which occurred in 1832 was not from art to science, but 
from art to invention. Although Morse brought with him to America 
Daguerre's great discovery and through it came into touch with one of 
the keenest and most fertile minds of the time, it was Draper who first 
applied photography to research, while Morse used it in the making of 
portraits. Although from his work upon the telegraph came acquain- 
tance with Joseph Henry and with his great achievements in elec- 
tricity, the connection led to no scientific results. 

To the fact that Morse was neither a man of science like Draper or 
Henry, nor an inventor of the usual type, but a large-minded, intensely 
patriotic Yankee of the sort not uncommon in his day, was probably 
due his great success. His dream, which he tried in vain to make a 
reality, was to turn the telegraph over to the government of his country 
for the use of its citizens forever; his vision was always of the great 
benefit to humanity which was to come from his labors. 

E. L. Nichols. 

Reconstruction in North Carolina. By J. G. de Roulhac Hamil- 
ton, Ph.D., Alumni Professor of History, University of North 
Carolina. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Univer- 
sity, vol. LVIIL, no. 141.] (New York: Columbia University. 
1914. Pp. 683.) 

Professor Hamilton's volume has a double value. As a study of 
the process of reconstruction within a state, it illustrates the principal 
usefulness of research in the local field — the visualization of the char- 
acter and results of national policies. The book is also the only com- 
prehensive survey of the history of North Carolina from i860 to 1876, 
in fact it is the most extensive single contribution to any period of the 
state's history. A distinguishing feature is the transition of interest 
back and forth from matters of primarily local importance to those of 
more national interest. 

One of the author's conclusions is that if the Congressional plan of 
reconstruction had not been applied, North Carolina would to-day, " so 



